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HOCKEY  TUBE  OUTFIT 


Sold  with  an  absolute 
money-back  guarantee. 


Don’t  contuse  with 
ordinary  Canadian 
akates.  These  are 
Genuine  Starr 
Canadian  Outfits. 


FEATURES 
* Black  and  Tan  Shoe 

♦Guaranteed  Hard  Box 
Toe 

♦Thick  Heavy  Felt 
Padded  Tongue 

♦Spot  Welded  Skate 
Guaranteed  by 
Starr  Mfg.  Co. 
and  by  us 
Sizes  1 to  12 

♦For  Men,  Boys  and 
Girls 
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Be  Sure  and  Compare  Our  Outfits  with  Others  Before  Buying 


GENUINE  STARR 
COMBINATION 

SHOE  AND  BLADE  SKATE 

Sturdy,  Well  Built  Outfit. 
Tongue  Well  Padded  - Nickel 
Finished  STARR  SKATE  for 
BOYS  and  MEN.  $9  on 

GIRLS’  Sizes  1 to  12 

PROFESSIONAL 
HOCKEY  OUTFIT 

GUARANTEED 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  TOE 
BLACK  and  TAN  SHOE  TAN 
Insert  and  Built  in  Canvas  Sup- 
port to  Prevent  Stretching.  Spot 
Welded  Nickel  Plated  STARR 
Tube  Special  Tempered  Fine 
Quality  Steel  Runners.  $y|  gg 

PROFESSIONAL 
RACING  TUBES 

GENUINE  STAR  OUTFIT 
FINE  QUALITY  RACING 
Shoe.  Nickle  Plated  SHOE. 
Nickel  Plated  Spot  Weld  Guar- 
anteed RACING  TUBE  for 
GIRLS,  BOYS,  or  e0 

MEN.  Sizes  5 to  11.  ^ 

FREE  - with  every  pair  of  Tubes  a bottle  of  “DURASOL”  Waterproofing. 

CARLSON’S  “T”  SKATES 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  SKATE 
— FEATURES  — 

Guaranteed  for  all  time  against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship.  Made  to  Foot  Form.  Per- 
fect Balance.  Made  of  Fine  Quality  Steel  to  stand  the  Hard  Wear  of  Hockey.  Will  stand  from  600 
to  800  pounds  of  pressure  compared  to  400  pounds  for  tube  skates.  Used  and  endorsed  by  the  World’s 
Best  Hockey  Players,  such  as : 

W.  O.  COOK  FRANK  CARROLL  LESTER  PATRICK 

HOCKEY 

Carlson  “T”  Skate  on  a Fine  Quality  Shoe 
with  Guaranteed  Hard  Box  Toe,  Thick  Heavy 
Padded  Tongue.  $g  5() 

Other  Models  From  $12.60  to  $21.00 

RACING 

Carlson  “T”  Skate  on  Fine  Quality  Shoe  used 
by  the  World’s  Finest  Speed  Skaters.  Nothing 
Made  to  Match  Their  Speed  and  Quality. 

$7.95 

Other  Models  From  $10.00  to  $26.00 
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GLOVES 

PADS 

STICKS 

PUCKS 

HOSE 

PANTS 

Prof.  Model 
Horsehide 

8 Styles 

Varsity  75 

Collegiate  95 

Regulation 

All  Wool 

Jerseys 

Reed  Gauntlets 

All  Made  In 

Profes’nal  ..1.25 

Size  and 

Colored  Tops 

Stockings 

Knuckle  Inserts 

Prof.  Models 

Super  Pro  ..1.50 

Weight 

Heavy  Grade 

Goalie 

$1.95 

8 Other  Models 

95c  Up 

A A Prof.. ..2. 25 
Goalie  2.35 

10c 

39c 

Equipment 

BASKETBALL 

PANTS 

DOUBLE  FACED 
MOLESKIN 
STRTPED  SIDES 
ANY  TWO  COLORS 

$1.00 

Also  Satin-Garbardine 


SNEAKERS 

Official  Regulation 
ARCH  SUPPORT 
Moulded  or  Crepe  Sole 

$1.95 

SPECIAL  No.  3 1.75 

SPECIAL  No.  2 95 


KNEE  PADS 

ELASTIC  with  FELT 
PADS  EITHER 
CIRCULAR  OR 
HORSESHOE.. ..80c  pr. 


100%  ALL  WOOL  Heavy  Weight 

MACKINAWS 

*4  Large  Pockets 
-Full  Belt 
Full  Cut 
-Ideal  Comfort 
*Gr.  Red  Blu  Plaids 
-Sizes  36-46 


B O Y S’  MACKS 
Same  Style,  Quality  and  Plaids  as  Men’s 

M.9  5 

Sizzs  8 to  18 


Our  $7.90  Grade 
While  They  Last 


*6 


.25 


SUPPORTERS 


No.  31  45c 

No.  75  30c 

Knee  50c 

Ankle  50c 


DRILL  UNIFORM 

MADE  OF  THE 
FINEST  QUALITY 
MATERIAL 
Every  Suit  Bears  Mill 
Stamp  of  Quality. 
Guaranteed  not  to 
Streak 

The  same  uniform  now 
selling  for  more  money 
elsewhere. 

$7.90 

Complete 


Heavy  Shaker 
SWEATERS 

Crew  Neck  in  Maroon 
and  Navy,  Green  and 
White.  Sizes  36  to  46. 

$2.95 


SWEAT  SHIRT  HOODS  $1.50 


Boston  Post  All-Scholastic 


SWEATERS 

Reg.  $J.95 

$6.95 


Each  year  this 
firm  has  donated 
sweaters  to  the 
Post  All-Scholas- 
tic Football  and 
Baseball  Teams, 
as  selected  by 
"Doc”  Mooney. 
The  quality  of 
these  sweaters  has 
been  universally 
recognized  by  at' 
athletic  followers 
with  the  result 
that  we  have  been 
beseiged  with 
hundreds  of  re- 
quests for  their 
purchase  by  indi- 
viduals and  clubs. 
NOW  YOU  CAN 
BUY  THESE 
SWEATERS  THAT  ATHLETES  WEAR!  Heavyweight 
100%  All  Wool,  Boston  Post  All  Scholastic  Sweaters 
in  Ring  or  Crew  Neck.  Sizes  36  to  46,  in  Navy,  Maroon, 
Green  or  White. 


TRACK  SHOES 

Firestone  Speed 
Shoe 

Canvas  Top 
Crepe  Rubber  Sole 

$1.95 

Special  School  Price 


Sweat  Shirts 80 

Sweat  Pants  ...1.50 

Sweat  Sox 30 

Track  Pants 50 

Track  Shirt  50 


ZIPPER  JACKETS 
100%  ALL  WOOL 
$2.95 

Reg.  Price  $4.95 
Special 

MACKINAWS 

A BEAUTIFUL 
ASSORTMENT  OF 
COLORS  AND  STYLE 
AT  PRICES  FAR 
BELOW  CURRENT 
PRICES 


TEAM 

MANAGERS 

BE  SURE  AND  GET 
OUR  PRICES  ON 
EQUIPMENT 
BEFORE  PLACING 
YOUR  ORDER 
Don’t  Over  Pay 


Heavy  Shaker 
SWEATERS 

— Special  — 

A fine  quality  all-wool 
heavy  weight  in  crew 
or  ring  neck.  Maroon, 
Navy,  Green  or  White. 

$3.95 
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Headquarters  for  Brief  Cases 
Specialists  in 
Luggage  Repairing 


MISS  HUNT’S  DANCE  SALON 

246  Huntington  Ave.  Opp.  Symphony  Hall  Ken.  0831 

Specializing  in  Beginners  and  Advanced  Pupils 

Thorough  Instruction — Rapid  Progress 

Special  Rates  to  Students 
Hours:  10  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 


DRINK 

Whiting’s  Milk  j 

In  School  and  At  Home 

WHITING’S 

Daily  Delivery  Service 
Covers  Greater  Boston 

Whiting  Milk 
Companies 


Tuxedos  For  Hire 


“QUALITY  ALWAYS” 

READ  & WHITE 

FORMAL  CLOTHES 
RENTED  FOR  ALL 
OCCASIONS 

111  Summer  Street.  Boston 
Woolworth  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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MISTLETOE  MEDITATIONS 

The  old,  familiar  strains  of  “peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men”  will  ring 
out  this  year  to  a world  steeped  in  mistrust  and  melancholy.  In  the  distance 
the  dogs  of  war  howl  menacingly.  On  all  sides  appear  the  grim  spectres  of 
jealousy,  greed,  and  hate.  All,  however,  is  dwarfed  into  insignificance  as  the 
Christmas  spirit,  battle-scarred  and  valiant,  takes  the  stage  for  its  annual 
holiday  bow.  . . . 

Now  that  the  festive  days  are  approaching,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a 
little  moralizing.  The  first  few  months  of  this  school  year  have  passed 
quietly  and  quickly,  leaving  in  their  wake  the  annual  toll  of  triumph  and 
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tragedy.  To  the  victorious,  we  give  our  congratulations ; to  the  wounded,  our 
sympathy.  To  both  we  address  earnest  exhortation  and  encouragement. 
Ahead  lie  new  and  perilous  goals  to  be  reached.  Fret  not,  faint-hearted! 

Christmas  is  one  of  the  major  crises  of  the  school  and  adult  year.  A 
long  and  strenuous  winter  faces  us.  It  would  be  well  to  bear  that  Christmas 
spirit  in  mind.  One  starry  night  centuries  ago,  its  formula  was  discovered 
— the  creation  and  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  and  the  worthwhile.  We  can 
apply  that  to  our  school  work  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  our  daily  routine 
and,  by  improving  ourselves,  also  better  our  studies. 

Enough  of  that!  The  Register  wishes  one  and  all  the  merriest  Christ- 
mas and  the  happiest  New  Year  ever ! 

A.  C.,  ’36. 


FOUND  IN  THE  RECORDS 

Most  pupils  of  other  schools  in  this  city  seem  to  treat  Latin  School 
students  with  either  respect  or  sympathy.  Very  few  can  imagine  studying, 
in  the  same  year,  the  works  of  Vergil  and  Ovid  in  Latin,  and  Homer  in 
Greek.  As  for  those  who  do  study  these  authors,  they  consider  themselves 
to  be  supermen  and  think  they  are  overworked.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  what 
people  would  think  of  the  Latin  School  if  the  authors  studied  in  1870  were 
still  the  basis  of  Latin  School  education. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  an  experiment  was  tried  which  included  in  its 
first-class  study  such  authors  as  Vergil,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Livy,  Horace, 
Plautus,  and  Lucretius  in  Latin;  and  Homer,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes, 
Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes  in  Greek.  Evidently  believing  that  a substan- 
tial course  of  study  was  required  in  English,  the  seven  men,  all  intelligent 
and  cultivated  gentlemen  with  the  best  interests  of  the  city’s  education  in 
mind,  decided  upon  the  following  authors:  Macaulay,  Byron,  Ben  Jonson, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  seven  other  equally  difficult  authors.  In  addition 
to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  classics  mentioned,  ten  other  subjects  were 
studied  in  Class  One. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  how  the  twelve  students  who  started  this  course 
ever  finished  it  in  six  years.  As  a matter  of  fact,  not  one  did  graduate  in 
1876,  the  year  which  was  intended  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  Every 
one  of  the  twelve  either  gave  up  the  ship  before  that  time  or  completed  the 
entire  course,  of  which  the  preceding  few  excerpts  are  just  an  example, 
previous  to  that  time.  When  the  originators  of  this  schedule  realized  what 
they  had  asked  the  boys  to  do,  they  evidently  became  aware  of  their  mis- 
take, for  the  next  year  (1871)  saw  a modification  both  in  the  admission 
requirements  and  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  generally  believed  that  if  there 
had  been  no  change,  the  year  1877  would  also  have  seen  no  graduating  class. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that  the  foregoing  lines  are  just  the  ravings  of 
an  overworked  mind;  but  I assure  you  that  they  are  facts,  and  a course 
which  embraced  all  the  authors  previously  mentioned  was  initiated  as  an 
experiment  during  the  reign  of  Doctor  Gardner  as  the  Headmaster  of 
Boston  Latin  School.  However,  as  stated  above,  this  course  was  only  an 
experiment.  The  only  radical  difference  between  the  course  of  that  age  and 
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that  of  the  present  era  was  that  the  order  in  which  the  certain  authors 
were  studied  was  changed.  Ovid  was  studied  in  Class  III,  Vergil  in  Class  II, 
and  Cicero  in  Class  I.  So,  as  you  labor  night  after  night,  remember  that 
things  might  be  worse. 

In  ending,  let  me  ask  you  a question.  Evidently  the  reputation  of  the 
Latin  School  has  not  been  with  it  since  its  birth  in  1635.  At  a dinner  in  1877, 
Dr.  Merrill,  a Headmaster  at  Latin  School,  included  in  his  speech  the  follow- 
ing sentences : “So  far  as  scholarship  is  concerned,  our  institution  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  Will  it  ever  be?  Can  it  ever  be?”  What  is  your  answer? 

F.  A.  Regan,  ’37. 


APPRECIATION 

“In  school  the  finest  days  of  life  are 
spent 

No  other  phrase  has  so  oft  been 
declared, 

And  now  that  I approach  the  hated 
end, 

And  suddenly  this  startling  truth 
is  bared, 

I pause;  and  look  back  on  those  happy 
days, 

Those  friends,  those  ups  and  downs 
throughout  the  years ; 

And  as  I view  the  parting  of  the 
ways, 

Each  fond,  old  schoolboy  memory 
appears. 

“In  school  the  finest  days  of  life  are 
spent;” 

No  truer  words  have  ever  been  pro- 
claimed. 

I cannot  say  what  this  to  you  has 
meant, 

But  greater  joy  shall  ne’er  by  me 
be  claimed. 

There  are  still  happy  days  for  us  to 
see: 

Ambitions  and  careers  before  us 
yet; 

But  who  among  us  will  so  lofty  be 

Who  all  these  carefree  years  can 
e’er  forget? 

Thayer  S.  Warshaw,  ’36. 
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RAMBLER 


It  was  early  afternoon.  I was  pass- 
ing through  the  park,  which  teemed 
with  early  summer  flowers  in  gay 
colors.  I sauntered  past  a bed  of  up- 
right tulips  and  marveled  at  their 
beauty.  This  afternoon,  I was  the 
rambler.  Indeed,  the  day  lent  itself 
most  perfectly  to  my  intentions.  In 
among  the  maze  of  paths  I threaded 
my  way,  hoping  that  one  path  at 
least  would  lead  to  the  somewhat 
cooler  area  about  the  almost  unfind- 
able  lake.  I was  fortunate.  Lolling  on 
benches,  sleepy  individuals  sat  open- 
shirted,  content  to  let  the  merciless 
rays  of  the  sun  beat  down  on  their 
exposed  bodies.  I watched  with  fasci- 
nation as  the  sprinkler  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake  spouted  refreshing,  spark- 
ling water  in  a semi-circle  in  all  di- 
rections. However,  being  the  rambler, 
I decided  that  the  spout  offered  no 
tale,  and  turned  to  ferret  out  some 
prospect.  I found  him  lolling  on  a 
bench,  as  indifferent  and  sleepy  as 
the  rest,  although  somewhat  better 
clothed;  but,  as  I approached,  he 
straightened,  presumably  to  allow  me 
space  to  be  seated. 

“Sit  down,”  he  said  softly.  “Plenty 
of  room  for  both  of  us.” 

“Thanks,”  I mumbled,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  fumble  for  some  means  of 
ingress  to  his  talkative  self.  But,  no ; 
every  time  I attempted  to  strike  up  a 
conversation,  he  grunted  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative,  and  that  was 
that.  Each  attempt  I made  seemed  to 
annoy  him  just  a bit  more,  but  he 
managed  to  restrain  his  temper.  For 
perhaps  an  hour  I tried  unsuccess- 
fully, when  I began  to  feel  the  shade 
drawing  around  us.  I lingered  until 
the  last  bit  of  light  had  disappeared 
over  the  trees  and  was  about  to  leave 


when  he  tugged  at  my  elbow  with  his 
hand. 

“D’ya  know,”  he  began,  “there  wuz 
one  thing  thet  happened  ter  me  thet 
changed  my  whole  life.”  Just  like 
that.  His  opening  words  might  have 
surprised  an  ordinary  listener.  But  I 
was  no  ordinary  listener.  Sensing 
that  I had  trapped  my  prey,  I goaded 
him  on  with  a few  well-placed  sug- 
gestions and  words  of  my  own,  and 
soon  he  yielded  an  interesting  story. 

The  fellow  was  about  thirty-nine, 
clean-shaven,  a former  seaman,  he 
told  me ; yet  I fancied  that  he  lacked 
the  ruddy  out-of-doors  sturdiness  of 
the  sea.  His  speech  was  slow  and  de- 
liberate, which  suggested  to  me  that 
he  might  be  picking  his  words 
though  slowly,  yet  as  fast  as  he 
could  manage. 

“Back  ’bout  twelve  ’r  thirteen 
years,  I shipped  on  a dumpy  rigger, 
name  Nancibell;  port,  Glasgow.”  He 
clipped  his  words  short,  and  didn’t 
elaborate  too  much  on  anything. 
“Way  up  the  nawth  coast  of  Ireland ; 
if  ye’ve  ever  been  there,  ye’ll  know 
jest  how  dang’rous  the  sea  line  is  to 
shipping,  with  the  rocks  an’  all.  We 
come  headlong  into  a nor’easter,  so 
we  never  hit  Scotland.  Mister,  a leaky 
tub  is  one  swell  place  to  keep  off  ’uv 
on  stormy  nights,  espeshully  up 
there.  Well,  anyway,  a few  uv  us’n 
were  lucky  ’nuff  to  clear  a lifeboat. 
The  tub  wuz  takin’  in  water,  an’  ev’ry 
time  the  lightnin’  flashed,  we  could 
see  the  hulk  flounderin’  closer  an’ 
closer  to  the  water.  There  we  wuz, 
holdin’  onter  oarlocks,  an’  ev’rything 
else  th’r  wuz  ter  hold  onter.  We  jest 
clung  there,  wonderin’  who’d  be  the 
next  ter  be  chucked  overboard.  Well 
it  got  ter  be  pretty  uncomfortable, 
jest  hangin’  there  an’  wonderin’  when 
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it’d  be  my  turn.  I wuz  wet  to  the  skin 
an’  my  fingers  wuz  gettin’  senseless 
on  the  ends  of  my  hands,  so  thet  I 
felt  my  grip  slip  away  f’um  the  sides 
o’  the  tub.” 

The  dauntless  fellow  continued,  and 
I believe  he  was  convincing  himself 
as  to  the  veracity  of  his  tale  at  that 
moment. 

“My  hands  wuz  jest  about  givin’  me 
up  to  the  briny  deep,  when,  plunko! 
the  rain  stopped ! When  the  rain 
stops,  that’s  a signal  for  Old  Man 
Wind  to  shake  out  his  coat-tails.  He 
rips  and  tears  around  a bit,  drivin’ 
the  tub  straight  to’rds  a heap  o’ 
jagged  rocks,  an’  I wuz  say  in’  the  only 
prayer  I knew  over  an’  over  ag’en 
fast  as  greased  lightnin’,  and  all  of  a 
sudden,  jest  when  one  o’  them  rocks 
wuz  startin’  me  in  the  mug  an’  makin’ 
ready  to  come  in  for  a visit,  the  wind 


stops  down,  an’  the  water  slops  along 
quiet  as  a mouse. 

“Well,  sir,  I wuz  purty  well  worn 
out.  I pulled  the  tub  ’long-side  the 
crag,  and  put  my  feet  on  solid  land 
ag’en,  an’  heaved  my  arms  up,  an’ 
prayed  all  over  ag’en,  and  laid  down 
ter  rest.  Then  I got  up,  looked  about 
me,  and  said  ter  m’self,  ‘Harry,’  . . . 
that’s  my  first  name  . . . ‘Harry,  my 
boy,  you  are  herewith  done  as  a sea- 
man.’ An’  since  then,  I am  done  as  a 
seaman,  an’  I wouldn’t  ever  think  o’ 
takin’  up  the  trade  ag’en.” 

I asked  him  how  that  experience 
had  changed  his  whole  life,  exclud- 
ing the  fact  that  he  had  quit  the  sea. 
“0,”  he  drawled,  “I’m  now  master  of 
English  at  Public  School  68.”  That’s 
when  he  straightened  and  looked  dig- 
nified. 

Norman  A.  Oder,  ’36. 


ASSEMBLY  DAZE 


I had  narrowly  escaped  having  the 
pleasure  of  being  tardy,  and  had 
dived  into  my  seat  just  as  the  bell  had 
rung,  still  in  a gloomy  daze  from  lack 
of  sufficient  sleep,  when  I was  in- 
formed, to  my  unspeakable  joy,  that 
there  would  be  “an  assembly  of 
Classes  I,  II,  and  III,  B program,  keep 
in  single  file.”  Joy — because  here  was 
the  time  I needed  to  rest  and  catch 
up  on  my  slumber,  and  unspeakable, 
because  I had  run,  breathless,  all  the 
way  from  the  car-stop,  the  cause  of 
my  narrow  escape  due  to  my  having 
stopped  in  at  “Ye  Olde  Cafe”  to  spend 
several  minutes  and  my  last  nickel  on 
a dilapidated  doughnut,  (0  temporal 
0 mores!)  However,  here  I was  trod- 
ding  along  at  the  end  of  the  line  to 
the  hall,  anticipating  with  inexpress- 
ible pleasure  the  soft,  downy  wooden 


seats  therein,  with  their  cushion-like, 
hard-wood  arm-rests,  and  the  lazy 
perpendicular  curve  of  their  backs. 
Ah,  what  sweet  bliss ! Finally  settling 
my  fatigue-wracked  body  into  the 
chair  and  murmuring,  “Moses,  but  my 
bones  are  weary!”  I slumped  deep 
into  the  seat,  after  having  success- 
fully maneuvered  my  way  down  the 
row,  tripping  gently  over  an  uncount- 
able number  of  legs. 

When  all  the  weird  noises  and 
groans  had  subsided  — there  are 
others  like  me — I saw,  with  my 
blurry  eye,  the  headmaster  making 
his  way  to  the  rostrum,  where  he 
read  from  the  Bible.  At  the  end  of 
the  reading,  the  conglomeration  of 
pupils  came  to  its  feet,  amid  the  alter- 
nate creaking  of  their  own  joints  and 
those  of  the  seats,  and  repeated  the 
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pledge,  after  which  the  assemblage 
once  more  retired.  I had  finally  chosen 
a good  position  for  my  body,  was 
blissfully  closing  my  heavy-lidded 
eyes,  and  was  preparing  for  a solid 
half-hour  of  repose,  when  there  came 
from  the  front  of  the  hall  a succes- 
sion of  the  most  unearthly  and  terri- 
fying , horrible  and  hair-raising  noises 
I have  ever  heard!  Jumping  half-way 
out  of  my  chair,  I looked  around  with 
horror  for  the  source  of  my  disturb- 
ance, when,  to  my  surprise,  I saw  a 
figure  at  the  piano,  pounding  fever- 
ishly on  the  keys.  So  that  was  it!  Oh, 
dark  and  deep-dyed  villain,  to  disturb 
my  peaceful  sleep  so!  0 vengeance, 
thou  art  sweet!  (I  happen  to  know 
the  musician ; no  more  shall  I borrow 
peanut  bars  of  him!)  But  this  show 
of  emotion  did  not  relieve  my  tired 
feelings.  For  thus  startled  into  atten- 
tion, I no  longer  entertained  fond 
thoughts  of  reclining  in  my  chair  and 
surrendering  myself  to  the  envelop- 
ing arms  of  Morpheus.  Consequently, 
I sat  up  and  listened  with  fury  in  my 
heart,  revenge  in  my  mind,  and  noth- 
ing in  my  stomach.  Actually,  how- 
ever, the  music  was  exceptionally 
good,  for  looking  around,  I observed 
that  the  same  notes  had  lulled  several 
hardier  individuals  into  a serene  un- 
consciousness. So  perhaps  I was  a bit 
hasty. 

At  length  the  music  died  down,  and 
either  because  the  audience  was  spell- 
bound, or  because  it  was  forbidden 
(I  don’t  know  which),  there  was  no 
applause.  Only  an  incoherent  grunt 
from  my  left-hand  neighbor  rewarded 
the  pianist’s  labor.  The  rest  of  the 
procedure  was  all  a bit  hazy,  due,  of 
course,  to  my  sleepy  feeling.  I do  re- 
member, however,  remonstrances 
against  walking  on  the  streets  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  opening 


doors  from  the  bottom  without  the 
janitor’s  consent,  and  evading  pay- 
ment of  fares  to  boys  who  park  their 
cars  in  the  bicycle-room ; also  against 
sliding  down  the  bannisters  of  south- 
ern staircases  and  not  ringing  lunch 
bells  until  1 :35  in  Room  235,  etc.  Just 
as  it  was  becoming  interesting,  how- 
ever, the  bell  terminating  the  end  of 
the  hall  period  rang.  So  trained  is  my 
mind  to  bells,  that  I immediately 
jumped  out  of  my  chair  and  was  about 
to  fall  out  of  the  row,  when  a curt, 
authoritative  “Siddown !”  cheerfully 
greeted  my  ears.  Without  more  ado, 
I “saddown”,  and  the  author  of  the 
exclamation  promptly  approached  the 
row  and  gave  me  a short  but  snappy 
dissertation,  ending  with  the  word 
“block-head”.  Oh,  well!  At  any  rate, 
I remained  motionless  in  my  seat,  de- 
termining never  again  to  commit  such 
a breach  of  etiquette,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rules  of  the  school,  when  some 
forceful  object  came  into  direct  con- 
tact with  my  shin-bone,  while  a dis- 
gusted voice  hissed  in  my  ear,  “Say, 
wake  up,  will  ya!”  Simultaneously 
glancing  up,  rubbing  my  injured 
member,  and  rising,  I stumbled  out 
into  the  aisle  with  a sheepish  grin, 
and  was  jostled  out  of  the  hall,  to  re- 
solve, for  the  fiftieth  time,  never 
again  to  leave  my  rest  period  for  an 
assembly.  As  I was  again  plodding 
my  weary  way  along  the  corridor, 
there  suddenly  appeared  at  my  side  a 
class-mate,  who  shouted  in  my  ear, 
“You  know,  I like  those  assemblies: 
they’re  so  quiet,  and  it’s  a relief  to 
hear  some  good  music  once  in  a 
while.”  Stopping  short  in  my  tracks, 
I shrieked,  “Quiet!  Good  music!”  and 
sank  down  senseless,  (as  usual)  to 
the  floor,  being  finally  revived  by  the 
imprints  of  many  feet  on  my  tired 
body. . . . 


Thayer  S.  Warshaw,  ’36. 
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STAGE,  SCREEN  AND  GALLERY 

Sumner  E.  Turetzky,  ’36 


Max  Reinhardt’s  much  ballyhooed 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  arrived 
recently,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  one  picture  has  at  last  lived  up 
to  its  announcements.  Scenes  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  abound,  the  music  is 
very  effectively  arranged,  the  ballets 
are  superb,  and  the  characters  are, 
for  the  most  part,  well  cast.  “Dick” 
Powell  might  be  more  at  home  in  a 
night  club  scene;  but  Victor  Jory’s 
“Oberon”,  James  Cagney’s  “Bottom”, 
and  Mickey  Rooney’s  “Puck”  are 
above  reproach.  One  of  the  most 
breath-takingly  beautiful  of  the 
scenes  is  the  ballet  of  “The  Flight  of 
the  Moonlight”,  which  Nini  Theilade, 
aided  by  the  Nijinska  ballet,  executed 
almost  sublimely.  The  only  serious 
criticism  that  might  be  made  is  that 
the  importance  of  humor  was  slightly 
over-emphasized;  but  the  excruciat- 
ing antics  of  Hugh  Herbert,  Joe  E. 
Brown,  and  the  rest  will  probably  at- 
tract more  customers.  Here  is  one 
picture  that  should  make  motion  pic- 
ture history.  It  is  utterly  different 
from  everything  that  has  ever  been 
filmed,  excepting  possibly  “Peter 
Pan”.  It’s  a circus,  yet  it  is  Shake- 
speare, and  contains  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  ever  cast. 

* * * 

“Audioscopics”  is  the  name  of  a 

novelty  that  is  being  filmed  by 

M.G.M.  It  will  use  the  third  dimen- 
sion for  the  first  time,  along  with 
sound  and  color.  Everyone  remem- 
bers the  stereoscope,  which  made 
post-card  cuts  stand  out,  as  if  ex- 
tended back  from  the  eyes;  The 

audioscope  will  do  the  same  for  mov- 
ing pictures,  and  the  pop-eyed  audi- 


ence will  see  balloons  released  in  the 
film  and  seemingly  drift  out  and  over 
their  heads,  while  seltzer  water  will 
apparently  be  squirted  right  into 
their  gaping  mouths.  One  can  get  the 
effect  of  the  third  dimension  by  look- 
ing at  somebody  with  one  eye  closed 
and  then  with  both  eyes  open.  One 
eye  sees  only  a flat  world,  but  two 
give  it  depth  and  reality.  This  is  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  theatre  by 
means  of  double-lensed  cameras.  If 
this  process  is  a success,  it  will  spell 
the  doom  of  the  old  flat-type  picture, 
for  this  should  give  the  audience  the 

most  natural  picture  yet  developed. 

* * * 

Currently  gamboling  across  the 
local  stage  are  Hume  Cronyn  and 
Henry  Worell  in  what  is  reputed  to 
be  the  most  hilarious  rough-house 
comedy  in  many  years.  The  reference 
is  to  Holm  and  Abbott’s  “Three  Men 
on  a Horse.”  Since  we  haven’t  seen 
it  ourself  as  yet,  we  hesitate  to  say 
anything  definite,  but  it  is  reported  to 
be  rolling  the  audience  into  the  aisles. 
It’s  going  to  be  here  for  a long  while, 
according  to  inside  information,  and 
should  pile  up  immense  receipts. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  play  was 
Ibsen’s  “Rosmersholm,”  recently  re- 
vived by  Eva  LeGallienne  and  her 
repertory  company.  It  was  as  gloomy 
a thing  as  we  have  yet  seen,  and  very 
peculiarly  written,  with  the  exposi- 
tion carried  right  through  to  the 
catastrophe,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  modern  mystery  story.  The  only 
redeeming  features  were  the  char- 
acterizations of  Miss  LeGallienne  and 
Donald  Cameron.  If  the  play  was  a 
failure,  the  blame  should  not  go  to 
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the  cast,  who  did  a remarkably  good 
job  under  the  circumstances,  but 
rather  to  the  play  itself,  with  its 
brooding,  its  flighty  characteriza- 
tions, and  its  strange  lack  of  mean- 
ing. Good  proof  of  that  is  found  in 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  other  plays 
of  the  company,  especially  Miss 

LeGalliene’s  production  of  “Camille”. 

% * 

It  is  startling  to  see  how  faithfully 
the  camera  can  copy  the  styles  of  cer- 
tain painters.  This  characteristic  was 
made  evident  during  the  recent  ex- 
hibition of  American  Pictorial  Pho- 
tography at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Rowena  Brownell’s  landscape  “A 
Pleasant  Road”  is  a good  illustration. 
Her  subject  is  common,  a dirt  road 
winding  into  the  distance  from  a per- 
pendicular presentation,  yet  it  is  so 
much  like  Turner  that  it  was  hard  to 
forget  that  it  was  done  on  paper 
rather  than  canvas.  The  “Going 
Home”  of  Herbert  Hicks  is  another 
illustration.  It  is  a simple  village 
scene,  probably  in  the  West  Indies; 
but  it  is  decidedly  impressionistic  in 
its  treatment  of  light  and  shade,  its 
lines  and  even  its  subject,  and  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  an  ink  wash  by 
some  modern  American  impression- 
ist. 


Some  time  ago  the  prediction  was 
made  here  that  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra’s  presentation  of  Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth  Symphony  would  be 
a musical  event  of  major  proportions, 
and  that  is  just  what  it  turned  out  to 
be.  In  fact,  the  Saturday  performance 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  that  this 
city  has  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear.  Never  within  recollection  of  this 
aged  columnist  has  the  Ninth  been 
done  so  eloquently  and  so  expressive- 
ly. Not  in  a long  time  has  Beethoven 
been  brought  home  so  fully  and  so 
majestically  as  it  was  here.  If  the  first 
movement  was  great,  the  last  was  in- 
spired. The  main  theme  enters  gently 
and  moves  up  to  a majestic  fortis- 
simo, working  the  listener  into  a re- 
ligious frenzy  as  it  reaches  the  great- 
est heights  ever  attained  by  music. 
The  anti-climactic  entrance  of  the 
baritone  solo  brings  us  back  to  earth, 
to  see  in  our  minds  a high  priest 
summoning  the  worshippers  to  the 
temple.  When  the  quartet  and  chorus 
finally  do  enter,  the  awe-inspired 
hearer  finds  himself  in  a vast  cathed- 
ral, with  thousands  of  voices  raised 
in  a mighty  psalm  of  joy,  exulting  in 
the  glory  of  their  Creator.  On  hear- 
ing this  symphony,  one  realizes  what 
it  means  to  be  inspired.  If  man  ever 
did,  Beethoven  talked  with  the  gods! 
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There  are  some  who  term  Sinclair 
Lewis  the  greatest  living  American 
novelist,  and  there  are  others  who 
consider  him  a pretender  to  the 
throne  graced  by  Hawthorne,  Clem- 
ens, and  Howells.  Unfortunately, 
Lewis’  new  novel,  “It  Can’t  Happen 
Here,”  isn’t  going  to  be  very  helpful 
in  settling  this  dispute ; for  his  parti- 
sans, and  a very  determined  crew 
they  are,  will  call  this  his  most  im- 
portant and  forceful  work,  and  they 
won’t  be  wrong,  while  less  fervid 
readers  will  point  to  it  as  proof  of 
Lewis’  superficiality,  coarseness  and 
lack  of  skill  as  a novelist,  and  some- 
how or  other  they  won’t  be  wrong. 

“It  Can’t  Happen  Here”  is  not  a 
great  novel;  nor  did  Lewis  strive  to 
write  a work  of  art.  The  book  lacks 
a well-developed  plot ; few  of  its 
characters  are  carefully  delineated; 
the  heroine  is  the  usual  spunky,  ener- 
getic, “emancipated  woman”,  and 
there  are  passages  that  might  well 
have  been  omitted  (all  of  which,  of 
course,  must  be  pardoned  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  book  was  written  in 
six  weeks  of  furious  work).  On  the 
other  hand,  “It  Can’t  Happen  Here” 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  sin- 
cere pieces  of  political  and  social 


pamphleteering  produced  in  many  a 
day. 

There  are  some  people  who,  be- 
fogged in  a ridiculous  nationalism 
and  what,  they  feel,  is  an  intense 
patriotism,  deny  that  anything  is  par- 
ticularly wrong  with  America,  who 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  possibility  of 
a Fascist  regime  in  this  country,  and 
dismiss  the  thought  of  revolution  as 
utter  impossibility.  To  these  “It 
Can’t  Happen  Here”  will  seem  a well- 
timed,  hysterical  outburst.  To  others 
— a majority,  I hope — this  book  will 
come  as  a much  needed  warning : 
Fascism,  with  subsequent  despotism 
and  anarchy,  can  happen  here — that 
Lewis  proves — and  will  happen  here 
unless  steps  of  prevention  are  taken. 

Senator  Windrip,  a pot-pourri  of 
Hitler,  Stalin,  Mussolini,  Father 
Coughlin,  and  Townsend,  with  gener- 
ous flavorings  of  what  was  Huey 
Long — wins  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion  in  1936  and  defeats  for  the  Presi- 
dency, by  virtue  of  his  15-point  pro- 
gram, Walt  Trowbridge,  “a  man  with 
a touch  of  Lincoln  in  him,  dashes  of 
Will  Rogers  and  George  W.  Norris,  a 
suspected  trace  of  “Jim”  Farley,  but 
all  the  rest  plain  bulky,  placidly  de- 
fiant Walt  Trowbridge.  Immediately 
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a reign  of  terror  and  tyranny  begins. 
The  rest  of  the  book  concerns  the 
effects  of  this  sudden  metamorphosis 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  into  a combination  of 
all  that  is  rottenest  in  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Italy  on  the  family  and 
associates  of  Doremus  Jessup,  the 
mild  idealist,  who  edits  a small  daily 
in  northern  Vermont.  This  is  the  bare 
outline  of  “It  Can’t  Happen  Here.” 
Its  reasoning,  implications  and  warn- 
ing it  is  your  duty  (I’ll  put  it  strong- 
ly) to  investigate,  for,  though  Lewis 
places  his  revolt  in  1936,  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  not  until  another  15 
years  have  passed  will  the  overthrow 
occur,  and  then  the  burden  will  be 
placed  firmly  on  us,  who  are  now  the 
students  of  the  country.  Lewis  him- 
self offers  no  solution  to  the  manifold 
ills  but  contents  himself  with  remark- 
ing, “There’s  got  to  be  a new  feeling 
— that  government  is  not  for  a few 
smart,  resolute  athletes — but  a uni- 
versal partnership  in  which  the  state 
must  own  all  the  resources  so  large 
that  they  affect  all  members  of  the 
State,  and  in  which  the  one  worst 
crime  won’t  be  murder  or  kidnapping 
but  taking  advantage  of  the  state.” 
Yet  a solution  may  be  discovered  if 
enough  of  us  are  brought  to  a realiza- 
tion of  what  really  threatens ; there’s 
no  better  road  to  this  vital  realiza- 
tion than  “It  Can’t  Happen  Here.” 
It’s  one  book  that  really  should  be 
read. 

* * * 

Donald  Culross  Peattie  is  a novelist 
and  naturalist;  John  James  Audubon 
was  a naturalist  and  painter.  It  wr.s 
but  reasonable,  then,  to  expect 
Peattie’s  “Singing  in  the  Wilderness, 
a Salute  to  Audubon”  to  be  a thor- 
oughly satisfying  book.  It  is  satisfy- 
ing, in  a way,  and  it  is  artistic,  but 
some  parts  of  it  are  so  well  done  that 
one  feels  that  the  whole  should  be  a 


lot  better  than  it  is.  When  Peattie 
writes  of  nature  and  of  the  birds  he 
knows  so  well,  and  of  Audubon,  to 
whom  he  feels  “uniquely  bound”,  he 
is  superb.  But  when  he  tries  to  create 
a mood,  when  he  becomes  a conscious 
stylist,  and  rambles  off  into  what  he 
no  doubt  considered  philosophic  spec- 
ulation, he  is  tedious  and  flat.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  author  wasn’t  better 
equipped  for  his  work,  for  his  design 
was  perfect,  and  only  faulty  execu- 
tion, in  spots,  prevented  him  from 
turning  out  a minor  masterpiece.  As 
it  is,  Peattie  has  produced  a most 
readable  introduction  to  Audubon, 
and  some  very  remarkable  nature 
writing. 

Hs  * * 

The  thoroughly  American  piece  of 
work  that  Peattie  intended  his  book 
on  Audubon  to  be,  comes  instead  from 
the  pen  of  H.  L.  Davis,  in  the  form 
of  the  Harper  Prize  Novel  for  1935. 
Its  title  is  “Honey  in  the  Horn” ; its 
technical  classification  is  (I’m  not  too 
sure)  a novel ; and  it’s  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  reading  experiences  I’ve 
had  this  fall. 

“Honey  in  the  Horn”  is  a portrait, 
or  rather  a large  mural,  of  the  settlers 
of  Oregon,  and  their  grotesque  ex- 
periences. Through  its  hundreds  of 
characters  there  wind  in  and  out 
Clay  Calvert  and  Luce,  who  speaking 
conventionally,  are  hero  and  heroine, 
and  about  whom  a plot,  of  sorts,  is 
woven.  But  the  plot  doesn’t  matter 
particularly.  The  charm  of  the  book 
— and  it’s  a very  virile  charm — lies 
in  Davis’s  characterization  and  de- 
scription, and  especially  in  his  lan- 
guage, good  sound  Americanese, 
spiced  with  a picturesqueness  and  a 
gusto  and  a sense  of  humor  that  one 
meets  all  too  rarely. 

This  is  Davis’  first  full-length 
book,  but  there  is  nothing  amateurish 
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about  it.  If  you  enjoy  reading  it  as 
much  as  Davis  must  have  enjoyed 
writing  it,  you  won’t  forget  “Honey 
in  the  Horn”  very  quickly. 

* Ns  N= 

And  while  I’m  on  the  subject  of 
reading  for  enjoyment,  there’s  a 
book  of  sketches  by  Clarence  Day, 
called  “Life  with  Father”,  that  ought 
to  keep  you,  if  you’re  normal,  thor- 


oughly amused  for  at  least  two  hours. 
Clarence  Day  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  Latin  School,  and  con- 
sequently Father  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  view  a report  card  in 
red ; but  that  is  about  the  only  major 
crisis  in  life  that  Papa  Day  missed; 
all  the  rest  Clarence,  Jr.  has  faith- 
fully recorded. 

H.  W.,  ’36. 


LUCK 


The  fog  was  low  and  thick.  It  was 
as  thick  as  good  English  marmalade, 
he  thought.  He  grinned  to  himself 
bitterly  and  huddled  closer  inside  his 
threadbare  jacket.  His  feet  dragged 
along  in  the  wet  slush.  The  bridge 
hadn’t  yet  been  cleaned  of  the  first 
snow  of  the  year.  Below  and  around 
him  he  heard  the  owl-like  sirens  of 
slow-moving  river  boats.  Big  Ben 
struck  eleven. 

He  paused  close  to  the  iron  rail 
near  a hissing  street-lamp,  and  grim- 
ly he  considered  what  he  was  about 
to  do.  There  was,  he  reflected  with  re- 
lief, no  one  to  miss  him.  That’s  how 
long  his  luck  had  been  out.  The  river 
police  would  find  him  with  his  arms 
and  legs  wound  around  some  thick 
slimy  pier-pile.  But  if  he  had  a silver 
coin! 

If  he  had  a silver  coin,  he  would 
not  die.  The  coin  would  buy  him  a 
pot  of  tea  and  a slice  of  bread.  Then 
he  would  live  another  day.  That,  he 
thought,  was  not  unfortunate : he 
simply  did  not  have  it.  And  the  same 
belief  in  the  laws  of  chance  that  re- 
signed him  to  his  lack  of  the  coin 
told  him  that  if  he  had  the  coin  and 
lived  another  day,  something  would 
break  for  him.  So  there  was  no  argu- 
ment. All  bets  were  off. 

He  turned  around  to  look  at  the  al- 


most deserted  bridge  — before  the 
long  plunge  and  the  black  icy  water. 
And  it  was  there — there  under  the 
glare  of  the  lamp,  and  the  gleam  of 
it  was  as  brilliant  in  his  eye  as  the 
image  of  Christ  in  the  eyes  of  Paul. 
He  muttered,  “That’s  better”  — and 
he  stepped  toward  the  lamp  and  put 
his  foot  on  it.  He  could  feel  the  won- 
derful hardness  and  roundness  of  it 
through  the  worn  sole.  His  thoughts 
continued  almost  without  change.  He 
thought  of  the  pot  of  tea  and  the  slice 
of  bread  and  the  break  that  would 
come  on  the  morrow. 

A red-faced  “Bobby”,  snug  in  a 
rain-cape,  passed  him,  and  the  man 
grinned  at  him.  The  “Bobby”  said, 
“Drunk”,  and  disappeared  in  the  fog. 
The  man  stood  there  until  the  wet 
snow  cut  its  icv  way  to  his  blood.  Then 
he  stooped  and  picked  up  the  round 
gleaming  piece.  It  had  an  inscription : 
“Good  Luck  Coin.  Eat  at  Danny’s  Tap 
House.” 

sj;  ^ ^ 

So  the  river  police  found  him  in  the 
morning  when  the  fog  lifted.  His 
arms  and  legs  were  wound  around  a 
thick  slimy  pier-pole.  Before  they 
sent  him  to  the  morgue,  they  ex- 
tracted with  difficulty  a little  round 
token  from  his  clenched  fist. 

Wilbur  Doctor,  ’36. 
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RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  REGISTER’S  RAVING  REPORTER 


Oct.  21 — They  say  there  was  an 
assembly  of  Classes  IV,  V,  and  VI; 
but  since  we  could  not  learn  who  was 
responsible  for  this  rumor,  we  dare 
not  contradict.  W e can  guess  that  the 
young  gentlemen  (we  hope)  were 
warned  against  whistling,  running  in 
the  corridors,  and  studying  too  hard. 
(Hm!)  ...  A certain  stalwart  captain 
was  instructed  in  the  manly  art  of 
commanding  a company  by  a very 
dignified  elderly  lady,  but  his  braves 
were  more  interested  in  several  not 
so  elderly  ladies  who  were  watching 
from  the  sidelines. 

Oct.  21 — Assembly  of  upper  classes. 
Ludwin,  a lad  who  tickles  a mean 
ivory,  shattered  our  eardrums  with 
“The  Sidewalks  of  New  York”  or 
something.  Mr.  Powers  read  the  Riot 
Act,  and  Mr.  Wenners  harangued  us 
on  the  subject  of  “The  Register:  Its 
Functions  and  Its  Aims — One  Dollar, 
Please!”  . . Hallelujah!  Allah  illahah! 
Mr.  McGuffin  has  a brand-new 
stream-lined,  plush-lined,  free-reel- 
ing, no-draft,  no-seat,  no-motor,  no- 
good auty-mobeel  of  the  vintage  of 
’29.  May  we  extend  our  deepest  symp- 
athies, Mr.  McGuffin? 


Oct.  13 — Several  uncouth  individ- 
uals with  shaggy  eyes  and  glassy 
beards  were  caught  wandering  about 
the  corridors  today  drooling  at  the 
mouth.  They  were  candidates  for 
senior  offices,  and  the  elections  sched- 
uled for  today  had  been  postponed. 

Oct.  24 — A new  fad  is  sweeping  the 
school:  many  boys  are  rubbing  their 
eyes  with  almond  oil.  Rumor  hath  it 
that  the  Glee  Club  is  to  present  “The 
Mikado”  and  tenor  eleven  boys  are 
seeking  the  role  of  Yo-Yo.  A certain 
gentleman  on  the  Staff  has  long  had 
his  eyes  on  the  part  of  Quamquam. 
He  tells  us  that  it  is  imperative  that 
he  get  it,  and  it  would  be  indicative 
of  great  success  for  the  project  if  he 
should. 

Oct.  25 — What  is  the  Latin  Schoo1 
coming  to?  One  youth,  wishing  to  do 
his  part  in  the  weekly  entertainment, 
volunteered  his  services  as  a tap- 
dancer!  Speaking  of  entertainment, 
why  not  have  Mr.  Henderson’s  imita- 
tions of  birds?  Robins,  canaries,  vult- 
ures, cardinals,  and  Giants  are  con- 
tinually wheeling  about  the  windows, 
flapping  their  leathern  wings  and 
egging  him  on.  . . Advice  to  IV  B: 
The  secret  of  success  is  work,  but 
who  wants  to  know  secrets  ? 

Oct.  28 — The  Debating  Club  met  to- 
day, and  a constitution  was  drawn  up. 
Numbers  were  given  out  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  President  Ober  promised 
striped  suits  for  each  and  every  num- 
ber by  next  week. . . . Mr.  Carroll,  the 
unconscious  punster,  laid  ’em  low  to- 
day; in  explaining  the  horse-and- 
wagon  type  of  lever,  he  brought  the 
room  to  its  astonished  feet  by  stating 
that  a horse  was  a stable  body ! . . . . 
There  was  an  assembly  of  Classes  I, 
II,  and  III.  At  last  we  found  our  place 
in  the  hall:  it’s  under  the  piano. 
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Oct.  29 — The  peanut  bar  crisis  in 
the  luncheon  has  passed,  hundreds  of 
calloused  hands  are  healing,  and 
every  one  is  again  being  informed  of 
his  true  worth.  . . The  Senior  Class 
elections  were  concluded.  Congratula- 
tions, boys ! . . . Heard  in  Mr.  Pierce’s 
room:  “I’m  famous!  I’m  going  down 
in  history.”  . . . The  report  cards 
came  out  today  like  a bolt  from  the 
blue,  but  they  weren’t ; they  were  red. 

Oct.  30 — The  Latin  Club  met  today 
to  discuss  the  importance  of  Latin.  It 
was  decided  that  Caesar,  Cicero, 
Ovid,  and  Virgil  were  practically  illit- 
erate. So  that’s  why  we  can’t  under- 
stand them! 

Oct.  31 — Who  was  the  gentleman 
who  suggested  the  changing  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  periods  for  the  Me- 
chanics game?  We  didn’t  miss  that 
test,  after  all ! . . . Among  other  quaint 
sights  at  the  game  was  “Doc”  McVey 
in  his  cute  yellow  pants. 

Nov.  1 — First  public  declamation 
was  heard  by  a sympathetic  and  re- 
signed audience  composed  of  Classes 
IV,  V and  VI.  As  a unique  experience, 
we  listened  to  “The  Daffodils.”  The 
R.  R.  R.  remembers  when  he  used  to 
deliver  “The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims” 
five  times  a year  under  different 
titles.  But  those  days,  alas,  are  gone 
forever ! 

Nov.  3 — Lower  class  assembly.  . . . 
We  snuck  in  somehow,  with  the  aid  of 
a press  pass  and  a peanut  bar.  There’s 
a little  fellow  there  who  bids  fair  to 
be  a second  Bernstein,  but  we  couldn’t 
get  his  name. . . . The  declamation  re- 
ports were  read;  shades  of  bygone 
days ! . . . Mr.  Powers  warned  the  tots 
to  come  to  school  fully  clothed — in 
neckties. 

Nov.  4— Robb,  at  the  Literary  Club, 
spoke  on  “The  Development  of  Real- 
ism in  Russian  Literature.”  He  spoke 


so  eloquently  that  even  the  R.  R.  R. 
couldn’t  fall  asleep.  Ober,  the  foe  of 
anarchy,  proposed  a constitution,  a 
five-year  plan,  and  separate  cells  for 
each  member.  . . . The  Stamp  Club 
met  today.  The  club  has  split  into 
rival  factions,  and  a civil  war  is  in 
prospect.  How  exciting! 

Nov.  5 — Meeting  of  Class  I for  the 
consideration  of  the  Year  Book, 
which  was  finally  considered  an  ex- 
cellent idea.  . . Voting  downstairs  for 
all  masters  old  enough  to  vote.  Mr. 
Quinn  almost  missed  casting  his  bal- 
lot, but  he  got  there  in  the  Nick  of 
time  (Heh!  Heh!).  . . . Physics  Club 
meeting  — electrons,  protons,  neu- 
trons, dentrons,  positrons,  and  radio- 
trons  were  tossed  about  in  wild  aban- 
don. We  were  all  saved  from  becom- 
ing physical  wrecks  by  the  timely 
awakening  of  Mr.  Wales.  Elections 
were  held:  President,  Turetzky;  Vice- 
President,  Greenberg;  Secretary,  H. 
White.  . . . Class  I Assembly  :the  sen- 
iors were  told  to  “kick  in”,  or  else.  . . . 
’Pon  my  word — the  Chess  Club  met 
today ! 

Nov.  6— Meeting  of  Class  II.  Mr. 
P.  Wenners  gave  a Register  “pep” 
talk.  . . . Heard  in  the  wastebasket: 
“Gross  ignorance  is  one  hundred 
forty-four  times  as  bad  as  ordinary 
ignorance.” 

Nov.  7 — Latin  played  B.  C.  High 
today  in  a most  exasperating  game. 
The  R.  R.  R.  is  so  hoarse  he  can’t 
write  anything  else.  (What’s  that? 
None  of  our  foolishness,  now!) 

Nov.  8 — The  Register  came  out — 
on  time!  We  showed  it  to  our  delica- 
tessen man,  and  he  said  it  might  have 
been  wurst.  . . Some  one  discovered 
in  it  the  original  joke  for  which  Cain 
killed  Abel.  . . Assembly  of  Classes  I, 
II,  III,  and  IV  A.  Dr.  Frederick  J. 
Gillis,  the  new  Assistant  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Schools  in  an  Armistice 
Day  talk,  astonished  the  boys  by  be- 
ginning- his  address  with  the  opening 
lines  of  Cicero’s  “Pro  Archaia.”  He 
would  have  finished  it,  too,  had  not  all 
the  Latin  teachers  joined  in  the  sec- 
ond chorus. 

Nov.  12 — First  Mathematics  Club 
meeting,  prospective  members  were 
asked  to  construct  an  arbitrary  as- 
symetric  point  locus  on  a plane  be- 
tween tw'o  parallel  lines.  (For  the 
benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with 
higher  mathematics,  they  wrote  their 
names  on  slips  of  lined  paper.) 

Nov.  13 — Believe  it  or  not,  this 
actually  happened : A teacher  had 
been  watching  a Fourth  Classman 
standing  for  many  minutes  in  the 
phone  booth  without  attempting  to 
call.  On  inquiring,  he  learned  that  the 
young  hopeful  had  dropped  a quarter 
in  the  box  and  was  waiting  for 
change!  Have  you  heard  Col.  Pen- 
ney’s  story  of  the  beetle  and  the  old 
sergeant?  If  you  haven’t,  you  will. 

Nov.  14 — Football  game:  Latin  vs. 
Dorchester.  We  wonder  why  every 
one  laughs  whenever  one  of  those 
stalwarts  kneels  down  after  a kick 
and  smells  the  ground.  At  least  he 
has  a “nose”  for  the  ball.  Incident- 
ally, the  stands  were  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  one  (1)  female  in  the 
Latin  cheering  section. 

Nov.  16 — The  Photographic  Society 
met  today.  It  used  to  be  the  Camera 
Club,  but  now  they  serve  tea.  Any- 
way, it’s  a snap  to  join. 

Nov.  18 — Upper  Class  Assembly: 
Reinherz  at  the  console,  but  we  were 
inconsolable.  Mr.  Powers  informed  us 
that  pedestrians  must  not  be  hit  by 
those  driving  to  school  in  cars. 

Nov.  19 — Meeting  of  Class  I in 
Room  226  today.  Oh,  beg  pardon!  It 
was  only  the  Year  Book  Committee. 


. . . At  the  Physics  Club,  Greenberg, 
with  exactly  7.463  minutes’  notice, 
delivered  a very  interesting  talk  on 
atoms  ’n’  things.  . . This  month’s 
mastergram  award  was  given  to  Mr. 
McGuffin,  who  was  guilty  of  this 
classic:  “I’ll  bet  you’re  so  dumb  you 
think  Phidias  invented  the  refriger- 
ator.” Asked  why,  he  retorted  bright- 
ly : “Because  he  made  the  Parthenon 
frieze.”  Come  on.  masters,  send  yours 
in  for  this  month’s  award,  a fur-lined 
bath  tub  is  certainly  not  to  be  sniffed 
at,  nor  in,  for  that  matter. 

Nov.  24 — Literary  Club  today.  No 
admission.  Doctor  spoke  on  “Donn 
Byrne.”  . . At  last  we  have  something 
to  give  thanks  for  Thanksgiving. 
(No,  it’s  not  a riddle.)  Report  cards 
will  not  be  given  out  until  after  the 
holiday.  Huzzah  and  haroo! 

Nov.  27 — The  day  before  the  great 
game.  Several  boys  packed  the  hall  to 
overflowing  at  the  rally  today,  where 
Bilodeau  and  Nee  spoke.  The  cheers 
were  reviewed  and  reshouted  by  the 
assembly,  under  the  graceful  and 
swanlike  leadership  of  Gillette,  Mur- 
phy, and  “Nijinsky”  Ober.  Joseph’s 
copyrighted  cheer,  “Strike  viciously, 
boys!”  was  rehearsed  with  great 
gusto.  . . Please  note  that  the  deadline 
has  been  passed,  but  deadlines  may 
come  and  deadlines  may  go;  but  the 
R.  R.  R.  goes  on  forever.  Bravo! 

Nov.  28 — Well,  we  did  it.  We  finally 
succeeded  in  persuading  E.  H.  S.  to 
defeat  us  for  a change,  just  so  that  it 
won’t  look  suspicious.  But  in  all  seri- 
ousness, it  was  a moral  victory,  a 
glorious  defeat,  and  we  should  have 
won.  The  boys  certainly  deserve  one 
long  cheer  for  the  gallant  battle  they 
put  up.  . . . The  theme  song  heard  all 
over  the  stands  was : “We  ain’t  got  no 
‘Buddy’ !”  In  case  you  don’t  know  the 
score  it  was : Boston  Latin  School  lost 
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nothing  and  gained  less,  while  e.  h.  s. 
was  rewarded  by  fate  and  allowed  the 
insignificant  sum  of  fourteen  (14) 
points.  Ho ! Hum ! . . . Our  worthy  end, 
Joe  “Fink”,  was  being  substituted  so 


often  that  it  began  to  look  like  a case 
of  “In  again,  out  again,  Finklestein.” 
Wotta  life!  Wotta  life!  (To  be  con- 
tinued) . 

The  Register’s  Raving  Reporter 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


Several  members  of  the  class  of 
’35  received  scholarships  to  Boston 
College.  The  following  boys  were  re- 
cipients of  awards  given  by  the 
M.O.F. : Frank  Cuddy,  Fred  Donovan, 
John  Gaquin,  John  Henderson,  Henry 
Lyons,  William  Schultz,  and  Ed 
Weafer.  Sidney  Sulkin  and  Thomas 
Love  won  valuable  scholarships  to 
Harvard. 

Every  year,  just  prior  to  the  Latin- 
English  game,  a great  many  of  the 
“old  grads”  come  back  to  pay  us  a 
visit.  “Ed”  Williams,  ’35,  tells  us  that 
he  is  studying  at  the  Penn  State  Col- 
lege of  Optometry.  The  next  time  he 
comes  back  to  pay  a visit,  he’ll  prob- 
ably be  known  as  “Doc”.  Speaking 
about  “Doc”  reminds  us  to  report  that 
“Doc”  O’Brien  is  matriculating  at 
Dartmouth,  together  with  a host  of 
other  Latin  School  boys.  “Ike”  Shee- 
han is  still  attending  the  Hanover  in- 
stitution, but  his  athletic  career  has 
been  hampered  by  a severe  “trick 
knee.” 

Several  Latin  School  boys  of  recent 
years  are  gaining  reputations  in  the 
world  of  journalism,  among  whom 
are  Donald  Sullivan,  “Jerry”  Moore, 
“Will”  Cloney  and  “Wes”  Fuller. 


George  Frazier,  ’28,  has  had  several 
articles  accepted  and  published  by  one 
of  the  better-known  monthlies. 

In  our  ramblings  about  the  coun- 
try, we  found  that  “Rud”  Hoye  (re- 
member him?)  is  now  down  at  the 
Hun  School  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
where  he  is  a member  of  the  football 
team.  He  also  informed  us  that  he  has 
failed  to  score  a touchdown  in  but  one 
game,  and  that  ended  in  a scoreless 
tie. 

In  recognition  of  their  high  scho- 
lastic standing,  the  following  upper- 
classmen have  received  scholarships 
from  Harvard  College: 

Howard  P.  Hall,  Newton  A.  Levine, 
Richard  L.  Martin,  Edward  Meilman, 
Robert  D.  Sail,  Alec  Shalink,  and 
Theodore  H.  White  of  the  Class  of 

1932. 

Ira  Chart,  Saul  G.  Cohen,  Robert 
F.  Dine,  Milton  Elkin,  Maurice  H. 
Heins,  Peter  Megalonakis,  Nathan 
Myers,  Hubert  H.  Nexon,  Leo  Orris 
and  Melvin  Richter  of  the  Class  of 

1933. 

Albert  Damon,  Stanley  S.  Ranter, 
Bernard  Orkin,  and  Robert  E.  Wer- 
nick  of  the  Class  of  1934. 

Allan  Joseph,  ’36. 


We  regretfully  announce  the  death  of 
HURAD  D.  BEDROSIAN,  ’33 
on  December  3,  1935,  from  injuries  received 
in  an  automobile  accident.  Hurad  was  a 
gifted  artist  and  scholar,  and  his  drawings 
are  still  used  in  the  Register.  His  passing 
broke  off  a bright  and  brilliant  future. 
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THROUGH  THE  YEARS  WITH  THE  REGISTER 


November,  1900:  “The  members  of 
Class  I are  very  skillful  chalk- 
throwers.” 

“The  ‘Register’  staff  has  been  to  the 
Food  Fair;  plums  are  in  season  from 
September  to  June.” 

“A  new  departure  is  to  be  made 
this  year  in  regard  to  public  declama- 
tions. If  Dr.  Merrill’s  plan  is  to  be 
carried  out,  we  shall  have  only  five 
of  these,  and  in  place  of  the  other 
two  we  shall  hear,  in  December  and 
March,  debates  between  the  first  and 
second  classes.  Every  encouragement 
possible  will  be  given  this  work.  In 
years  past,  even  when  we  have  had 
no  such  exercises  in  the  school, 
graduates  have  taken  high  rank  ar 
debaters  in  college,  a fact  whic’ 
ought  to  serve  as  a spur  to  our  em- 
bryo debaters  of  the  first  and  second 
classes.” 

November,  1910:  “The  suspender 
button  which  suddenly  popped  out  of 
Room  17  during  the  setting-up  exer- 
cises one  morning  last  week,  will  be 
returned  to  the  owner  if  he  apply  at 
Room  18  and  properly  identify  the 
same.” 


Our  school  has  lately  been  visited 
by  many  teachers  of  other  schools. 
We  always  like  to  be  visited — espe- 
cially when  we  feel  pretty  sure  of  our 
lessons. 

November,  1915:  “A  non-member 
of  this  school  happened  to  remark 
recently : ‘Oh,  yes,  your  school  is  the 
finest  one  I know  of ; but  it  seems  to 
me,  while,  of  course,  I don’t  know 
anything  about  it,  that  the  fellows  at 
Latin  School  must  be  an  awfully  un- 
sociable bunch,  because  I understand 
that  you  haven’t  a single  club  there.’ 
. . . Of  course  we  of  the  Latin  School 
know  that . . . true  friendship  consists 
of  more  than  noisy  avowals  of  ‘socia- 
bility’ and  ‘club  spirit’.  . . . The 
‘Register’  has  spoken.”  . . . From  the 
“School  Notes” : “Kunzer’s  vocabu- 
laries of  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  boy 
in  the  school. — Adv.” 

November,  1920:  “The  ravings  of 
an  insane  History  pupil : 

“Oh ! Why  in  History  must  we  grind 
Until  we  feel  we’re  going  blind? 
Why  must  we  dig  into  the  past 
Until  of  breaths  we  breathe  our  last  ? 
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I think  it  is  a plaguing  thing 
To  learn  the  name  of  every  king, 

And  everything  that’s  ever  been  done 
Ever  since  the  world’s  begun. 

To  hear  your  history  teacher  say, 
‘You’ll  find  it  pleasant  every  day 
Of  history  books  to  read  a score, 

(If  you  have  time,  why  read  some 
more) 

Then  locate  on  the  map  with  care, 

A little  burg  that  isn’t  there, 

And  trace  migrations  left  and  right 
Until  you  feel  fit  for  a fight. 

We  have  no  time  to  ‘hit  the  hay’. 

I hope  that  after  I am  dead, 


They’ll  place  a tombstone  at  my  head, 
On  which  they’ll  write  in  letters  bold, 
‘He  never  wanted  his  history  told’.” 

Nov.,  1925:  An  advertisement : 

LOST 

STRAYED  or  STOLEN 
The  Latin  School  Spirit 

Finder  will  please  treat  it  gently 
when  found,  as  it  is  very  fragile  and 
tender. 

Return  to  Boston  Latin  School, 
Louis  Pasteur  Avenue,  and  receive 
large  reward  that  has  been  offered 
for  its  recovery. 

Leonard  S.  Burkat,  ’36 


DEUS  EX  MACHINA 


In  the  very  centre  of  the  orchestras 
of  some  ancient  Greek  theatres  there 
were  recently  discovered  mysterious 
tunnels  leading  to  a point  behind  the 
early  scenery.  These  were  doubtless 
used  originally  as  mere  drainage 
canals,  necessary  because  Greek  the- 
atres were  built  with  only  the  sky  for 
a roof.  However,  narrow  sidewalks 
within  some  tunnels,  above  the  water- 
line, seem  to  prove  the  contention  of 
some  scholars  that  it  was  by  this  sub- 
terranean route  that  the  god,  so  often 
necessary  to  extricate  the  hapless 
protagonist  in  a Greek  play,  traveled 
to  the  point  in  the  orchestra  whence 
he  might  “marvelously”  appear  be- 
fore the  delighted  audience. 

Similarly  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
spectators,  yet  far  more  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  “The  Register”  than 
was  the  ancient  “deus  ex  machina” 
to  the  Greek  play,  the  members  of  the 
business,  advertising,  and  circulation 
departments  of  your  school  paper  toil 
long  and  often  for  results  that  make 
possible  publication  of  the  work  of 
the  literary  staff. 


In  simple  justice,  we  take  this  oc- 
casion to  thank  those  whose  names 
seldom  appear  in  print,  and  whose 
very  numbers  make  impossible  their 
inclusion  on  the  staff  list  each  month. 
For  this  once,  at  least,  they  appear, 
not  as  gods  no  doubt,  but  certainly  as 
those  who  help  the  protagonists  to 
the  happy  ending  of  the  play. 

The  Business  Staff  includes  the  Business 
Manager,  H.  A.  Soble,  334;  and  R.  Bavley, 
211,  who  also  serves  capably  on  the  Adver- 
tising Staff.  The  Advertising  Manager,  W. 
I.  Moshenberg,  311,  is  also  greatly  assisted 
by  E.  I.  Snider,  203,  C.  Mulcahy,  118;  M. 
Bloom,  204,  S.  S.  Firestone,  232,  W.  Winn, 
118,  S.  Waldman,  311,  J.  A.  Rizzo,  118,  H. 
Berman,  304,  and  H.  Cincotti,  334.  The  rev- 
enue gained  from  advertising  so  far  this 
year  is  due  to  the  persevering  efforts  of 
these  boys. 

The  increase  of  more  than  thirty  per  cent 
in  the  circulation  of  “The  Register”  this 
year  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  careful 
supervision  of  the  annual  “drive”  by  L. 
Tobin,  334,  Circulation  Manager;  A.  B.  Hite, 
304,  Assistant  Circulation  Manager;  and 
their  corps  of  assistants,  C.  A.  Kaplan,  303; 
L.  I.  Levine,  302;  W.  H.  Taylor,  302;  A.  H. 
Swanson,  234;  S.  Zusman,  234;  J.  Schulman, 
234;  S.  Hahn,  234;  S.  Gale,  202;  M.  Snyder, 
208;  M.  Cooper,  219;  and  A.  M.  Silver,  209. 
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Snider,  Waldman  and  Firestone  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Staff  have  also  worked  in  the 
Circulation  Department.  Many  other  boys 
of  the  lower  classes  have  generously  offered 
their  services,  and  while  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible thus  far  to  accept  them,  many  will 
find  places  on  the  staff  later  in  the  year. 

Serving  “The  Register”  through  their 
work  as  Room  Reporters,  the  following  boys 
have  been  of  great  help  in  building  up  our 
circulation:  E.  Beglen,  102;  J.  O’Meara,  103; 
J.  Bottomley,  104;  S.  Magazine,  106;  F. 
Romskas,  107;  S.  Hurovitz,  108;  E.  E. 
Beacham,  114;  E.  Mullin  and  T.  G.  Stuart, 
115;  A.  Murphy,  116;  R.  Stiles,  118;  G. 
Barresi,  119;  L.  Penn,  120;  H,  Caro,  121; 
J.  Gouse,  122;  D.  Freedman,  123;  A.  Reid, 
124;  F.  Stokes,  130;  G.  McLean,  131;  H. 
Aronson,  132;  J.  Crehan,  133;  C.  Fiske,  134; 
R.  O’Brien,  135;  J.  Lynch,  201;  A.  Tenen- 
baum,  202;  E.  I.  Snider,  203;  R.  Nowlin, 
204;  F.  Nolan,  207;  M.  Snyder,  208;  G.  M. 
Weinstein,  210;  R.  Bavley,  211;  R.  Mezer, 
214;  P.  Giallongo,  215;  A.  W.  Arlock,  216; 

L.  Bonner,  217,  now  322;  W.  Abbott,  218; 

M.  J.  Cooper,  219;  S.  Schwartz,  220;  A. 
Neustadt,  221;  F.  Weinfold,  222;  C.  Regan, 
223;  J.  Gallagher,  224;  W.  Robinson,  225; 
A.  Fitzgerald,  228;  E.  Shields,  229;  W. 


Maguire,  230;  E.  Driver,  231;  S.  S.  Fire- 
stone, 232;  R.  Thomas,  233;  A.  Swanson, 
234;  J.  J.  Gibbons,  235;  F.  Gillis,  301;  W. 
Taylor,  302;  E.  J.  Fallon,  303;  E.  Berkovitz, 
304;  S.  E.  Rosenfeld,  306;  S.  Waldman,  311; 
E.  Burns,  318;  H.  Zimmerman  of  class  for- 
merly in  322;  R.  Ryan,  323;  M.  Yavner,  324; 
M.  Carroll,  325;  T.  Sullivan,  328;  G.  Crow- 
ley, 329;  S.  Lesberg,  330;  W.  Sykes,  331; 
W.  Abbott,  332;  G.  M.  Haliburton,  334; 
A.  Cantor,  335. 

Surely,  to  all  these  boys,  who  work 
for  no  material  reward  whatever,  all 
the  other  boys,  who  reap  the  benefits 
of  their  efforts  in  the  form  of  a better 
publication,  owe  at  least  fullest  co- 
operation. To  a great  degree  this  has 
been  given;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  t) 
few  rooms  which  have  shown  little 
“Latin  School  spirit”  thus  far,  will 
join  the  vast  majority  and  help  the 
business  staff  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  literary  staff  to  produce  this  year 
the  finest  “Register”  and  Year  Book 
the  school  has  ever  had. 

P.  J.  W.,  ’19. 


WINTER  SUNSET 


There  is  no  light  in  the  setting  sun 
When  the  day  grows  old ; 

On  the  mountainside  the  night  falls 
fast 

With  damp  and  cold. 


Weird  figures  play  on  the  pallid  peaks 
In  the  scarlet  mist, 

And  shadows  stalk  on  the  frosted 
hills 

That  the  stars  have  kissed. 


Wild  whispers  echo  along  the  crags 
In  a monotone, 

And  the  echos  travel  a wind-swept 
path 

To  the  Great  Unknown. 


Hail ! Comes  the  night  with  boisterous 
breath 

To  snuff  the  spark ! 

The  sunset  fades  to  a fitful  death 
And  melts  in  the  dark. 


Arthur  Cantor,  ’36 
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THE  MECHANICS  GAME 


On  Thursday,  the  last  day  of  Oc- 
tober, Latin  School  met  Mechanics  on 
the  gridiron  at  Fenway  Park.  The 
showing  the  team  made  was  a great 
disappointment  to  those  who  saw  it 
whip  Memorial  in  a much  more  de- 
cisive fashion  two  weeks  previous. 

Latin  kicked  off  to  Mechanics,  and 
a lateral  pass,  Calarese  to  Calabrese, 
carried  the  ball  almost  to  mid-field. 
They  lost  possession  of  the  pigskin 
after  making  a first  down,  however, 
when  Elmer  Crehan  gathered  in  a 
loose  ball.  Immediately,  Latin  School 
started  to  go  to  town,  but  the  attack 
came  to  grief  on  the  opponents’  six- 
inch  line  when  a fumble  was  recover- 
ed by  Malski,  left  end  for  the  Arti- 
sans. 

Then  “Doc”  McVey  lugged  the  ball 
right  back  to  their  16-yard  line  on  a 
neat  return  of  a punt.  A well-con- 
ceived, well-executed  pass,  Gorman  to 
Crehan,  netted  a touchdown.  The  at- 


tempt at  conversion  was  ruined  by  a 
fumble. 

Near  the  end  of  the  second  period 
Mechanics  appeared  to  be  “going  to 
town”  until  Gorman  intercepted  one 
of  their  numerous  forward  passes 
and  raced  eighty  yards  behind  a wall 
of  interferers  for  a score.  A pass,  Mc- 
Vey to  Fink,  gave  us  the  thirteenth 
point. 

In  the  third  quarter,  against  our 
second  team,  Mechanics  flooded  the 
air  with  passes.  A clipping  penalty 
nullified  a 73-yard  touchdown  run, 
and  the  ball  went  into  play  on  the 
Latin  27-yard  line.  A flock  of  passes 
carried  them  deep  into  our  territory 
and  a pass,  Calabrese  to  Safallo,  gave 
them  a well-deserved  touchdown. 

In  the  last  quarter,  Mechanics  con- 
tinued their  air  barrage,  but  were  un- 
able to  break  a receiver  into  the  clear, 
and  the  game  ended  with  the  score 
standing  Latin  13 ; Mechanics  6. 

Allan  J.  Joseph,  ’36. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  HIGH,  19;  LATIN  SCHOOL  13 


In  a game  replete  with  thrills,  that 
was  not  decided  until  the  dying  mo- 
ments of  the  last  period,  a hard-driv- 
ing Boston  College  High  School 


eleven  shattered  the  fond  hopes  of  an 
equally  courageous  Latin  School  club 
for  an  undefeated  season  when  it  set 
back  our  gridsters  by  the  score  of  19- 
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13  at  Fenway  Park  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 7. 

Latin  went  into  action  first,  kicking 
off  to  the  Eaglets,  who  could  not  ad- 
vance the  ball  and  punted.  The  kick 
was  poor  and  carried  to  the  B.  C.  H. 
“30”.  Here  was  the  first  break  for 
Latin  School,  but  the  St.  James  Street 
boys  held  for  downs  and  took  the  ball 
on  their  own  21-yard  line.  On  the  fol- 
lowing play,  Dacey  and  Histen  broke 
through  to  block  Collins’  attempted 
kick,  O’Donnell  recovering  for  Latin 
on  the  “15”.  “Jake”  Murphy  picked 
up  six  yards,  and  Gorman  tossed  to 
Finkelstein  for  the  remaining  nine 
yards  and  a touchdown.  Bjorklund 
crashed  through  center  for  the  point 
after  to  put  Latin  out  front,  7-0. 

Latin  kicked  off  and  Stickle  punted 
back  to  the  Purple  “40”.  A poor  kick 
gave  the  McManus  men  the  ball  on 
the  Latin  45-yard  marker.  Collins  and 
Flaherty  made  it  a first  down  on  the 
B.  L.  S.  “30”.  Collins  tossed  the  first 
of  his  aerial  bombs,  and  Anderson 
landed  on  the  Latin  10-yard  line.  An- 
other pass,  Collins  to  Flaherty,  picked 
up  10  yards  to  give  B.  C.  H.  a touch- 
down. Flaherty  pumped  the  equaliz- 
ing point  after  through  the  uprights 
to  make  the  score  7-7.  B.  C.  H.  kicked 
off,  and  the  Purple  backs  carried  the 
ball  back  to  midfield.  Interference 
was  called  on  a Latin  kick,  giving  the 
Purple  the  ball  on  the  Eaglet’s  “15”. 
Three  line  smashes  moved  the  ovoid 
up  to  the  3-yard  line,  from  which 
point  McVey  sliced  off  tackle  for  the 


second  touchdown.  The  try  for  the 
point  after  was  wide  of  the  mark,  and 
Latin  led  13-7  as  the  half  ended. 

After  an  exchange  of  punts  early 
in  the  third  period,  B.  C.  H.,  starting 
from  the  Latin  40-yard  line,  hammer- 
ed through  for  four  first  downs  and 
a touchdown  to  tie  the  game  once 
more.  Collins  missed  the  point  after, 
and  the  score  remained  13-13.  The 
Purple  elected  to  kick  off,  and  Stickle 
ran  the  kick  back  to  his  own  “35”.  On 
the  next  play  Stickle  sliced  off  tackle, 
cut  sharply,  and  broke  into  the  clear 
to  be  pulled  down  on  the  Purple  30- 
yard  line.  The  McManus  clan  then 
opened  up  with  abandon,  featuring 
Collins  and  Flaherty  in  a beautiful 
passing  attack,  which  set  the  ball  on 
the  Latin  2-yard  line  as  the  period 
ended. 

Flaherty  went  over  for  the  touch- 
down on  the  first  play  of  the  fourth 
period  to  put  B.  C.  H.  out  front,  19- 
13.  Not  the  least  bit  discouraged  at 
the  sudden  change  of  events,  the 
Fitzgerald  men  uncorked  a sustained 
80-yard  march,  which  included  some 
brilliant  running  by  “Brodde”  Bjork- 
lund, and  accurate  passing  by  Harry 
Gorman  ,to  bring  the  ball  to  the  Eag- 
let 4-yard  line.  All  hopes  of  victory 
faded  when  a pass  was  grounded  in 
the  end-zone,  thus  giving  the  intown 
boys  the  pigskin  on  their  own  20-yard 
line.  The  game  ended  shortly  after, 
with  the  ball  on  the  B.  C.  H.  “25”  in 
their  possession. 

James  M.  Kean,  ’36. 


B.  L.  S.,  7— DORCHESTER,  6 

The  Boston  Latin  gridsters  eked  After  a series  of  short  rushes  to  the 
out  a close  victory  over  the  Dorches-  32-yard  Dorchester  stripe,  Gorman 
ter  high  eleven.  One  of  the  largest  tossed  a short  pass  to  “Jack”  Beatty, 
crowds  of  the  year  saw  the  Purple  who  reached  the  12-yard  line  before 
wave  romp  quickly  to  the  first  score,  he  was  downed.  In  short  order 
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“Brodde”  Bjorklund  smashed  through 
for  a touchdown  and  also  what  later 
proved  to  be  the  decisive  point  of  the 
game.  Before  the  end  of  the  quarter 
Dorchester  seriously  threatened  the 
Purple  goal-line,  but  was  thwarted 
when  the  alert  Gorman  intercepted  a 
pass  on  the  Latin  8-yard  line.  In  the 
second  quarter  Dorchester  came  close 
to  a score,  but  a fumble  on  the  6-yard 
line,  recovered  by  Keyes,  rescued 
Latin. 

Shortly  after  the  second  half  was 
underway,  a Latin  kick  was  blocked 
and  recovered  by  Dorchester  on  th 
7-yard  Purple  stripe.  An  off-tackle 
play,  with  McHugh  carrying  the  ball, 
netted  Dorchester  6 points,  but  an  at- 
tempt for  a goal  after  touchdown 
proved  futile,  for,  after  several  more 
minutes  of  hard-fought  play,  Boston 
Latin  was  found  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
vvith  7 points  against  their  oppon- 
ents’ six. 


Capt.  Tully,  Dacey,  and  Histen 
featured  as  the  shining  lights  of 
Latin’s  forward  wall.  . . . Did  you  see 
McVey’s  golden  pants?  Though  the 
day  was  cloudy,  our  quarterback’s 
pants  seemed  to  illuminate  the  entire 
field.  . . Headmaster  Powers  dropped 
in  with  Mr.  Levine  to  see  how  the  city 
champions  were  faring.  . . . Latin’s 
pass  defense  is  improving.  Only  two 
of  twelve  Dorchester  passes  were 
completed.  Two  were  intercepted. 

B.L.S.  Dor. 

Yards  gained  by  rushing  115  86 


Punts  (average)  30  28 

First  downs 6 5 

Passes  attempted  6 12 

Passes  completed  2 2 

Yards  gained  by  passing  45  24 

Passes  incompleted  3 8 

Yards  lost  by  penalties..  12  20 

Fumbles 3 2 

Own  fumbles  recovered..  0 0 

Opp.  fumbles  recovered....  2 3 

Kicks  blocked  by 0 1 


B.  L.  S.,  18— COMMERCE,  0 


Rolling  along  the  rocky  road  that 
eventually  leads  to  the  City  Title,  an 
ever-improving  Latin  School  club 
turned  back  a surprisingly  strong 
Commerce  eleven  18-0  on  Thursday, 
November  21,  at  Fenway  Park. 

The  Commerce  forward  wall  rose 
to  its  greatest  heights  of  the  season, 
and  only  for  the  outstanding  work  of 
Lich,  McCarthy,  and  McGrath,  Com- 
merce linemen,  the  score  would  have 
been  doubled. 

The  first  two  periods  were  evenly 
contested,  and  the  teams  left  the  field 
at  the  half,  with  the  score  standing 
4-0  in  favor  of  Latin,  due  to  the  sensa- 
tional work  of  “Bill”  Histen,  who 
blocked  three  Commerce  punts,  two 
of  which  went  for  safeties.  The  first 


score  came  when  Little,  Commerce 
quarterback,  attempted  to  kick  from 
his  own  5-yard  line.  Histen  broke 
through,  and  the  ball  bounced  off  his 
chest,  bounding  over  the  end  zone  for 
an  automatic  safety.  Commerce  elect- 
ed to  kick,  and  McVey  returned  the 
ball  15  yards  to  midfield.  Two  line 
plays  failed  to  gain,  and  McVey 
kicked,  the  ball  going  for  a touch- 
back.  Commerce  put  the  ball  in  play 
on  its  own  “20”,  and  Little  tried  to 
kick  on  first  down.  Again  Histen  came 
smashing  through,  and  once  more  the 
ball  went  bouncing  over  the  Com- 
merce goal  line,  Little  recovering  and 
Latin  adding  two  more  points  to  its 
total  to  bring  the  score  to  4-0  in  the 
Purple’s  favor.  The  ball  moved  back 
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E.  H.  S.  14— B.  L.  S.  0 


(Purdy) 
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and  forth  between  the  30-yard  stripes 
for  the  remainder  of  the  half. 

In  the  third  period  the  Purple  ma- 
chine started  rolling  and  had  reached 
the  Commerce  10-yard  marker  when 
a fumble  marred  its  chances  to  score. 
This  time  Little  succeeded  in  getting 
off  his  kick  out  to  the  40-yard  stripe. 
“Bill”  Murphy  got  back  10  yards  to 
the  “37”,  and  Bjorklund  went  on  to 
the  “30”.  McVey  sliced  off  tackle  for 
a first  down  to  the  Commerce  20-yard 
marker,  and  Murphy  and  Bjorklund 
moved  the  pigskin  up  to  the  “5”  as 
the  period  ended. 

On  the  second  play  of  the  fourth 
period,  Bjorklund  went  through 
guard  for  a touchdown  and  then 
rushed  the  point  after  to  put  the 
Purple  out  front,  11-0.  Latin  kicked 
off,  and  Grange  ran  the  ball  in  to  his 
34-yard  line.  Two  plays  lost  15  yards, 
and  Little  went  back  to  kick.  This 
time  Dacey  put  his  chest  in  front  of 


the  luckless  Little’s  foot.  Crehan  re- 
covered the  ball  on  the  Commerce  10- 
yard  line,  and  Bjorklund  pounded 
over  for  the  score  after  he  and  Mc- 
Vey had  moved  the  pigskin  up  to  the 
3-yard  line.  The  referee’s  whistle 
sounded  after  this  score,  and  Latin 
had  conquered  one  more  rival. 

B.L.S.  Com. 
Yards  gained  by  rushing  120  60 


First  downs  8 6 

Passes  attempted 3 7 

Passes  completed  0 2 

Total  yards  gained  by 

passing 0 26 

Passes  incompleted 2 3 

Passes  intercepted 2 1 

Punt  average  30  28 

Penalties  5 1 

Yards  lost  by  penalties....  35  5 

Kicks  blocked  4 0 

Fumbles 2 3 

Own  fumbles  recovered..  0 1 

Opp.  fumbles  recovered..  2 2 


James  M.  Kean,  ’36. 


THE  ENGLISH  FRAY 


On  Thanksgiving  day  Latin  School’s 
“Fighting  Irish”  were  forced  to  ac- 
cept defeat  from  an  E.  H.  S.  team 
which  was  superior  in  everything  ex- 
cept intestinal  fortitude.  After  Eng- 
lish had  pushed  across  a tally  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  period,  the  valiant 
Purple  standard-bearers,  playing  in- 
spired defensive  football  under  the 
leadership  of  Capt.  Tully,  repelled  re- 
peatedly the  scoring  threats  of  our 
opponents,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
closing  moments  of  the  game  that  the 
Blue  and  Blue  were  able  to  score  the 
touchdown  which  “put  the  game  on 
ice.” 

After  battling  on  even  terms  for 
half  of  the  first  period,  Latin  School 
was  thrown  back  on  its  heels  when 


Bjorklund  fumbled  on  his  own  20- 
yard  line.  Leahy  and  T.  Powers  made 
nine  yards  on  two  rushes.  Then  a suc- 
cessful English  forward  pass  carried 
the  ball  to  the  two-yard  line,  from 
which  point  T.  Powers  smashed  his 
way  over  for  the  touchdown.  Mantos 
kicked  the  extra  point.  After  this 
score  the  Latin  School  defense  was 
remarkable;  the  players  were  tack- 
ling with  that  decisiveness  which  is 
so  necessary,  and  the  secondary  was 
continually  coming  up  to  give  valuable 
assistance.  The  offense,  however, 
could  make  no  headway  against  the 
sterling  E.  H.  S.  line. 

The  second  period  was  featured 
chiefly  by  Gorman’s  fine  punting.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  stanza  he  punt- 
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ed  off -side  at  the  Blue’s  six-yard  line. 
Leahy  tried  to  rush  the  ball  on  first 
down,  but  was  smothered  by  the 
whole  Latin  line.  He  punted  out  to 
McVey  at  the  thirty-yard  line,  and 
Latin  took  possession  of  the  ball  in- 
side the  opponent’s  thirty-yard  mark- 
er for  the  first  time  in  the  game.  On 
the  first  play,  however,  English  re- 
gained possession  of  the  ball  when 
Leahy  intercepted  a pass  from  Gor- 
man intended  for  Finkelstein.  Thus 
Latin’s  first  opportunity  to  score  an 
all-important  touchdown  was  lost. 

English  received  the  kick-off  when 
the  teams  came  back  on  the  field  for 
the  second  half.  A lateral,  Leahy  to 
Costello,  carried  the  ball  deep  into 
Latin  territory  to  the  “15”.  Here  the 
Purple  line  stiffened  and  would  not 
concede  an  inch.  On  fourth  down 
Mantos,  the  finest  schoolboy  place- 
ment kicker  in  the  city,  tried  one  of 
his  specialties  from  a difficult  angle, 
but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  ball  bounded  crazily  off-side 
at  the  one-yard  line. 

Gorman  punted  out  of  danger  to  the 
35-yard  stripe.  The  Blue  and  Blue 
struck  back  with  renewed  vigor  and 
threatened  again.  A pass,  Leahy  to 
Ahearn,  netted  a first  down  on  the 
five-yard  stripe,  where  Latin  gained 
possession  of  the  ball  after  having 
held  for  four  downs.  Leahy  returned 
Gorman’s  next  punt  to  our  “45”,  from 
which  point  a successful  forward  pass 
carried  the  ball  to  the  nineteen-yard 
line.  Two  rushes  gave  English  first 
down  on  the  nine-yard  line  as  the 
third  period  ended.  The  Purple  grid- 
ders  showed  remarkable  pluck  in 


again  repulsing  the  attack. 

English  was  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, and  a successful  pass  netted 
them  a first  down  on  the  “15”,  from 
which  point  they  roared  over  for  a 
touchdown  in  two  plays.  Mantos  again 
converted,  and  the  score  became  Eng- 
lish 14,  Latin  0.  In  the  closing  min- 
utes of  the  game  several  desperate 
aerials  carried  the  ball  deep  into  the 
opponents’  territory.  The  team  seem- 
ed destined  to  score  when  Walsh’s 
pass  to  Bjorklund  netted  us  a first 
down  on  the  ten-yard  line,  but  at  this 
point  the  referee’s  whistle  closed  this 
year’s  chapter  of  the  glorious  grid- 
iron history  of  our  great  rivalry  with 
English  High  School. 

Although  the  team  was  forced  to 
accept  defeat,  it  must  be  accredited  as 
one  of  the  “fightinest”  aggregations 
that  ever  represented  the  school. 
Great  credit  is  due  Coach  Fitzgerald, 
Capt.  Tully,  and  every  member  of  the 
squad  for  their  fine  performance. 

Allan  J.  Joseph,  ’36. 
***** 

Latin-English  Statistics 

Latin  English 


Yards  gained  by  rushing  65  100 

First  downs 8 8 

Passes  attempted  11  11 

Passes  completed  4 7 

Passes  incompleted  6 3 

Yards  gained  by  passing  82  170 

Passes  intercepted 1 1 

T*’mt  average  30  30 

Fumbles 1 0 

Own  fumbles  recovered..  0 0 

Yards  lost  by  penalties....  10  10 


Compiled  by  Henry  Pfau,  ’37. 
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DRILL  UNIFORMS 
For  32  Years — Famous  For 
BETTER  FITTING  and  LONGER  WEARING 

Uniforms 

We  Specialize  in  Manufacturing  Uniforms 
Our  Prices  are  the  same  you  pay  for  an  ordinary  quality 

ROSENFIELD  UNIFORM  CO. 

15  SCHOOL  STREET  Lafayette  6180  BOSTON 


JOKES 


Stage  Manager:  “All  right,  run  up 
that  curtain.” 

Stage  Hand:  “Say,  what  do  you 
think  I am — a rabbit  ?” 


Wifie:  “Henry,  this  is  my  cousin, 
twice  removed.” 

Hubby:  “Well,  remove  him  again.” 


Macbeth’s  Sentinel  (upon  spying 
Birnam  Wood  moving-  toward  Dunsi- 
nane) : “Cheese  it,  the  copse!” 


Captain  (frenziedly) : “All  hands 
on  deck ; the  ship’s  leaking !” 

Sleepy  Voice  (from  the  hold)  : “Aw, 
put  a pan  under  it  and  come  to  bed.” 


Just  published 

A TERCENTENARY  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL 

1635  - 1935 

By  Pauline  Holmes 
Formerly  of  Wellesley  College 

A history,  based  upon  original  sources,  that  includes  chapters  on 
school  support,  administration,  and  supervision;  discipline;  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  masters,  ushers,  and  famous  pupils ; the  loca- 
tion of  the  School  buildings ; the  development  of  the  curriculum ; old 
textbooks  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries;  and  methods  of  teaching  special  subjects.  The  book  is 
lavishly  illustrated  with  maps;  facsimile  letters,  catalogues,  and 
report  cards ; pictures  of  the  School ; and  portraits  of  masters  and 
famous  students. 

HARVARD  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
Volume  25 
$3.50 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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FREE!  Special  Trial  Dancing  Lesson 

Ballroom  or  Stage 

To  Latin  Students: 

Practice  with  25  Young  Lady  Teachers 
Nightly— 8:30  to  10  P.  M. 

Music  by  Entertaining  Orchestra 
Strictly  Private  Lessons — Anytime  10  A.M.  - 12  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  DANCE  STUDIOS 

335  Massachusetts  Avenue  Tel.  Com.  8159 

(Near  Huntington  Avenue) 

Good  for  Limited  Time  Only!  Start  TODAY! 


Private  lessons  given  free  of 
charge  with  any  instrument  you 

FREE  |UChae  FREE 


MOREY  SAXE  MUSIC  CO. 

276  Huntington  Ave.  Boston 
Tel.  Ken.  6681 


Tel.  Highland  9056 

MARIE  A,  EREE/ 

THEATRICAL  AND  MASQUERADE  COSTUMES 
WIGS,  MASKS  and  MAKE-UP  ARTICLES 
MAKE-UP  ARTISTS  FURNISHED 

115  Dudley  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 
ROOM  232 
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Tel.  Capitol  7289  Open  Evenings 

Bicycle  Sales  Co. 

New  and  Second  Hand 

MARCUS  HORBLIT 

Bicycles 

Tutor  in  All  College  Entrance 

Bought,  Sold  and  Repaired 

Examination  Subjects 

We  specialize  in  repairing,  retiring 
and  respoking  Baby  Carriage  Wheels, 
Velocipede  and  Invalid  Chair  Wheels. 
We  are  agents  for  the  Paul  Revere 
Bicycles  in  new  .and  rebuilt. 

1306  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

KIRkland  8640 

Charles  Pugnetti,  Mgr. 

400  Endicott  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Modern  W riting  . . . 


Here  is  a practical  gift  that 
will  be  appreciated  by  every 
one.  It  makes  all  writing  eas- 
ier, neater,  faster. 

Underwood,  typewriter  leader 
of  the  world,  makes  a model 
for  every  writing  need  at  a 
price  for  every  purse.  Easy 
terms  if  you  wish. 


Underwood  Portable 


Typewriter  Division 
UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER 
COMPANY 

Typewriters,  Accounting  Machines, 
Adding  Machines,  Carbon  Paper, 
Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

Statler  Bldg.,  Boston 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


Please  mention  The  Register 
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Newest  Model  Tuxedos 

iffific 


Special  Rental  Rate  for 
School  Members  $1.50 
Complete  Outfit,  Includes  Suit, 
Shirt,  Collar,  Tie,  Studs 
$2.50 

Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed 

Leo  Hirsh,  Inc. 

250  Huntington  Avenue 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall 


Tel.  Hancock  5079 


J.  H.  Edler 

Fine  Collection  Old  and  New 

Violins,  Violas  and  Cellos 

Strings,  etc. 

Better  Grade  Outfits 
Large  assortment  of  Cases,  Bows, 
Artistic  Repairing  a Specialty 


611  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Room  51 1 


WITH  OUR  BEST  WISHES 

DIMOND-UNION 

MASSACHUSETTS 

STAMP  WORKS 

ENVELOPE 

81  Washington  St.  Boston 

CO. 

Largest  Envelope  Co.  in  the  City 

Telephones:  Laf.  7130-7131-7132 

Boston,  Mass. 

Marking  Devices 
Rubber  Stamps 

and  Supplies 

Please  mention  The  Register 
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For  High  School 
Men  Alone  . . . 

Kennedy's  Under-Grad  Shop  is  de- 
signed to  serve  and  satisfy  high 
school  men  who  want  and  demand  the 
correct  new  fashions  attractively 
priced.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  superior 
value  and  style  that  we  respectfully 
solicit  your  patronage. 


OFFICIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  UNIFORMS 

4th  Floor  - Summer  & Hawley  - Boston 

KENNEDY’S 


tS'S&S'Sl  UNDER-GRAD 

size  of  the  cut 
shown  above,  in 
oxidized  silver  — 

50c 

SHOP 

THE 

Boston’s  Foremost  Reliable 
Dancing  School 

JAMAICA  PRESS 

15  Private  Lessons  $5 

J.  B.  KAVANAUGH 

UPTOWN  SCHOOL  of 

Proprietor 

MODERN  DANCING 

330  Mass.  Ave.  at  Huntington  Ave. 

Telephone  Circle  9068 

Printing 

Engraving 

Binding 

All  latest  steps:  Fox  Trot,  Waltz, 
“400”,  Rhumba,  etc.  Beginners  guar- 
anteed to  learn  here.  Be  popular!  Be- 
come a good  dancer.  Learn  for: 
Dances,  Ballrooms,  Proms,  Football 
Dances,  etc. 

Hours:  10.00  A.M.  - 12:00  P.M. 

753  Centre  Street 

Note!  Every  evening  class  featuring  Miss 
Evelyn  Arden  and  her  35  young  lady  instruc- 
tors. Johnny  Johnson’s  colored  orchestra.  A 

Jamaica  Plain 

wonderful  opportunity  to  improve  your  danc- 

JAMaica  1661 

ing.  Special  attention  to  Latin  School  students. 

Please  mention  The  Register 
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RAYMOND’S 

Xatoll 

BOSTON 

l/jr  DRE55  CLOTHES 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

18  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

UNIFORMS 

Q Tel.  Han.  7646 

Also  Complete  Line  of 

Tuxedos 

Dress  Suits 

STUDENT’S  CLOTHING 

||3r  Cutaways 

and 

J.  # For  Hire 

BASEBALL  EQUIPMENT 

iMf 

All  on  the  Second  Floor 

j/|j  TUXEDOS 

1 ^ $1.50 

TUXEDOS  for  Your  Prom 

Dependable  Quality 

Street  Floor 

At  Lowest  Possible  Prices 

2 PARK  STREET 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Just  a Few  Steps  from  the  Subway 

STAMP  CO. 

Exit 

Established  1893 

' De  Wolfe  & 

! 

Complete  Service  for  Collector 

Fiske 

The  Archway  Bookstore 

Eastern  Distributors  of 

Scott  Publications  and 

The  Most  Convenient 

Supplies 

Fully  Stocked  Bookstore 

in  Boston 

| 31  Bromfield  Street  Hancock  2712 

Telephone,  Lafayette  5084 
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Cadet  Uniforms  $y*90 

STRICTLY  REGULATION— EVERY  SUIT  GUARANTEED 
“THE  SUIT  THAT  LOOKS  BETTER  AND  LASTS  LONGER” 

Cadet  Uniform  Headquarters 

130  Portland  Street,  Boston 

One  Minute  from  North  Station  and  Haymarket  Square 


LISTEN,  BOYS . . . 

We  know  you  haven’t  become  big  business  men 
yet  and  so  do  not  buy  much  printing. 

But  you  can  do  us  a favor,  if  you  will. 

If  you  know  that  someone  in  your  family  DOES 
buy  printing,  just  leave  the  REGISTER  lying  around 
opened  at  this  page,  sort  of  careless  like. 

Will  you  do  this?  Will  you? 

Thanks,  boys. 

The  Hampshire  Press,  Inc. 

28  CARLETON  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  KIRKLAND  0194  - 0195 


BERKELEY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Established  1907 

AN  ACCREDITED  SCHOOL 

Preparation  for  College  by  Certificate  or  Examination 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NOW 

1089  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  COMmonwealth  9262 
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NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

DAY  DIVISION 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Offers  a broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  modem  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical  achievement. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a liberal  and  cultural  educa- 
tion and  a vocational  competence  which  fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of 
useful  employment. 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Offers  a college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING  AND 
FINANCE,  or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Instruction  is  through  lectures, 
solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions,  motion  pictures  and  talks  by 
business  men. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional 
courses  in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL,  ELECTRICAL,  CHEMICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING  ADMINISTRATION. 
Students  select,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  course  in  which 
they  intend  to  specialize. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan  provides  for  a combination  of  practical  industrial 
experience  with  classroom  instruction.  The  student  earns  a portion  of  his  school 
expenses  and  forms  business  contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Degrees  Awarded 


Bachelor  of  Science 


EVENING  DIVISION 

(For  Men  and  Women) 

Providing  complete  courses  of  university  grade  in  business  and  law,  for  high 
school  graduates  who  find  it  necessary  to  work  during  the  day  but 
wish  to  study  for  further  advancement. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
Programs  in  accounting,  business  ad- 
ministration, and  combined  law  and 
business,  under  instructors  actually 
engaged  in  the  business  that  they 
teach. 

73%  of  graduates  hold  executive  posi- 
tions in  business.  Preparation  for  the 
C.  P.  A.  examinations.  School  grants 
B.  B.  A.  degree.  Individual  courses 
available  to  special  students. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
Four-year  course.  Confers  the  LL.B. 
degree.  Graduates  of  this  school  eligi- 
ble for  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Exam- 
ination. 

Case  method  of  instruction  similar  to 
that  used  in  best  day  law  schools. 

A School  of  high  standards  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  employed  men  and 
women.  Alumni  outstandingly  success- 
ful as  lawyers,  judges,  business  execu- 
tives. 

Graduates  of  Boston  Latin  School  may  be  admitted  without  examinations  if 
grades  are  satisfactory  to  the  Department  of  Admissions. 

Catalogs  or  further  information  sent  upon  request 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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